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Women Say No To Po 


by Barb Grantham 

What do women think about 
sexually explicit material that is 
promoted as entertainment? 

In a recent survey conducted 
and published by the B.C. Public 
Interest Research Group 
(BCPIRG), a significant percen- 
tage of the women surveyed are 
opposed to sexually explicit 
material being promoted as 
entertainment. 

The survey, officially entitled 
"Women's Community Stan* 
dards on Sexually Explicit 
Material Publicly Available and 
Promoted as Entertainment/' 
was conducted in Vancouver 
during the spring of 1983. 

"/ believe the vast ma- 
jority of sexually explicit 
material on the market 
does not relate to 
healthy sexuality and 
definitely does not por- 
tray erotic behaviour. It 
victimizes the 

powerless, both directly 
and indirectly. " 

Rory David, B.C. PIRG's ad- 
ministrator said, "It really sprang 
out of the (Pay TV) video con- 
troversy. There was no survey on 
women's attitudes about this*" 

A questionnaire was used to 


survey over 300 women. 
Maureen Malanchuk is an SFU 
student who worked on the 
survey. "As soon as we said the 
words 'sexually explicit materiar, 
women would draw away/' she 
said, 

"This survey was ob- 
viously whiten by an in- 
significant women 's 
concern group ; the 
results are o f no interest 
to me as I am a liberated, 
independent, and in- 
telligent, human being . " 

Approximately one-half of the 
women approached to fill in the 
questionnaire agreed to do so. 
The results show that women re* 
ject associations between coer- 
cion and sexuality. This rejection 
is consistent through various age 
categories. 

Women are less unanimous in 
their opinions on non-coercive 
sexuality. In fact, a correlation by 
age showed a significant dif- 
ference between women under 
forty and over forty years of age. 
For example, the portrayal of 
non-coercive heterosexual inter- 
course received the approval of 
49 per cent of the women under 
forty but only 1 1 per cent of 
those over forty. Male/female 
nudity was acceptable for many 


more of the women under forty 
than over. The same was true for 
the portrayal of masturbation and 
oral sex. 

When asked if the material 
they found unaccceptable shoud 
continue to be publicly available, 
73.6 per cent replied no, with 9 
per cent responding yes and 1 7.4 
having no opinion. 

Women's exposure to 
sexually-explicit material as 
entertainment ranges from 80 
per cent for the category of 
female nudity to 6 per cent for 
the category of sex with animals. 

" Women don't have 
to buy the stuff, and 
most women wouldn't 
get it as much if their old 
man didn't get ideas 
from somewhere/' 

The survey concludes that the 
views of the female half of the 
population of Vancouver are not 
reflected in the content of 
sexually-explicit material that 
forms the pornography market. 

Lloyd Rushton, the UVic PIRG 
Researcher/Organiser com* 
mented that since the publication 
ws released, demand for it has 
been 'incredible/ The survey has 
been distributed to women's 
groups, government agencies, 
public libraries, etc., and is now 
in it's second printing, Rushton 


Namibia: 


The Separation War 


by Judy Andrew 

Namibia is a country of about 
824,000 sq. kilometres in south 
west Africa between Angola and 
South Africa. It has a population 
of approximately 2 million. 

Since the German colonial oc- 
cupation created German South 
West Africa (now Namibia) in 
1 980, there has been tremen- 
dous suffering for the African 
people. The Germans took con- 
trol of the country by dispossess- 
ing the Africans of their land and 
cattle. 

South Africa invaded German 
South West Africa under British 
ordet s in 1 920, and subsequent- 
ly was granted the power by the 
League of Nations to lead the 
country to "self-determination". 
Under South African rule the 
Africans were forced to live on 
the poorest lands for farming and 
by 1922 a "pass law" had been 
created to maintain control over 
the amount of labour travelling 
from black settlements to white 


settlement areas. 

This apartheid system is still in 
effect today. It is not just a 
system of segregating races but 
a structure of laws and regula- 
tions from which the white 
minority facilitates the exploita- 
tion of the black majority. The 
apartheid system destroys fami- 
ly life by separating the men from 
the women and children and 
moving them to work sites where 
men might earn 20 cents per 
day. The man live under "con- 
tract' near the work site. 

In 1960, the South West 
Africa People's Organization 
(SWAPO) was formed to 
organize and mobilize the natives 
of Namibia gainst the South 
Africa regime. Susan Nghidinwa, 
a native of Namibia, and a 
member of the SWAPO women's 
council, spoke to a group of 
about 30 students in October 
about the present situation there. 

Nghidinwa explained that 
because men go on contract, 


women are left with the respon- 
sibility to produce enough crops 
on often infertile land in order to 
feed the family. Besides the far- 
ming, which they work at, using 
hand hoes for approximately 7 
hours a day, they must clean 
house, cook, wash clothes, and 
look after the children. Social 
security is not paid for by the 
government but is provided by 
the women for the sick, the old 
and the very young. With all 
these reponsibilities a woman 
can expect to live 33 years. 
Urban women have some ac- 
cess to education. Because there 
are more schools than in the rural 
areas, urban women have a 
greater chance to learn how to 
read and write than rural women. 
Most rural women have never sat 
in a classroom in their lives. 

Because of the harsh situation 
and strain of poverty many 
women flock to the urban areas 
to work as domestic "helpers". 
But because of the "pass laws", 
many women are not allowed in 
to the urban area because they 
have not passed certain regula- 
tions set by the ruling regime. 

In 1966 the SWAPO Women's 
Council was formed to deal 
specifically with the women's 
role in society. Women are par- 
ticipating in the struggle from in- 
side and outside the country. 
Nghidinwa stated that there are 
now about 35,000 soldiers from 
South Africa presently occupying 
Namibia. From within Namibia 
continued on page 3 




also stated that PIRG is eager to 
do more work on women's 
issues. A Sexual Harassment 
Handbook will be out shortly. 
There is some money available 
for student research also. 

Malanchuk commented that 
the survey was hopefully, "a 
springboard to further research". 
Commenting on the conclusions 
of the survey, "Many women's 
groups already know this (the 
conclusions)," said Malanchuk. 
"The general public is not aware. 
If we use it to reinforce feminist 
literature, it may be stereotyped 
as 'another feminist document'. 
If it is promoted by a group 
without a 'vested interest/ then 
it would be perceived as being 
more credible," 


"Right now it is half a survey, 
showing the views of the 
women's community. It would 
be interesting to find out how 
males view pornography. To do 
something about stopping the 
selling of pornography you will 
have to include men/' 

The survey is available in the 
PIRG office on campus, Clearihue 
B021 (telephone 721-8629), and 
also at the Women's Centre in 
the SUB. 


All quotes in italics are obtain- 
ed from the B.C. Public Interest 
Research Group (BCPIRG) survey 
entitled "Women's Community 
Standards on Sexually Explicit 
material Publicly Available and 
Promoted as Entertainment." 


Pill Linked to 
Breast Cancer 


by Sage Sinats 

Women age 25 or younger 
who take birth control 
pills containing high levels of 
progestogen run up to 5 per 
cent greater chance of 
developing breast cancer, ac- 
cording to a recent report 
published in the October 22 
issue of the medical journal 
Lancet. 

Researchers Pike, 

Hendersen, Krailo, Duke, and 
Roy, studying the relationship 
between birth control pills and 
cancer have found a correla- 
tion between "high- 
progestogen potency" birth 
control pills and cancer. 

Women under 26 years of 
age and who have been tak- 
ing high progestogen pills for 
4 to 6 years run 5 per cent 
greater risk of breast cancer, 
the risk being 2.4 per cent 


greater when taken for 2 to 4 
years and 1 .4 per cent after 1 
to 2 years. This applies only 
to women who began taking 
the pifi before 25 years of age. 

However the study fails to 
take into consideration the 
possibility that breast 
cancer in the patients studied 
may have been related to such 
other factors as diet, environ- 
ment, or cigarette smoking. 
The report makes the assump- 
tion that the breast cancer in 
the 314 women of the 628 
studied was a result of ex- 
tended use of high pro- 
gestogen level pills. 

Birth control pills listed in 
the report as having high 
levels of progestogen are; 
Ovuten, Demuien, Ovral, 
Enovid 10, Norinyi 10, 
10/Qvral, Enovid 5 and 
Norlestrin. 
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Editorial 

Feminists on UVic campus are beginning to show their 
colours. Women from different disciplines are getting 
together to tussle out ideological differences as well as 
share the wonderful, and the just plain lousy, aspects of 
being female and a UVic student. 

Recent forms on feminism have pointed out the diversi- 
ty of feminist thought. In one way, this is where our 
strength lies. Feminism can't be a pigion-holed or neatly 
categorized. But diversity can only be an advantage if it ex- 
ists in a cooperative framework. 

The recent Canadian Research Institute for The Advance- 
ment of Women confrence In Vancouver brought together 
University and College students from around B.C. and 
Canada. What seems painfully apparent is the cross, 
Canada trend to cut back educational resources for women. 
No room for "luxuries ' 1 in times of restraint. The Universi- 
ty of Saskatchewan's women's centre wasn't obliterated, 
it was just slightered altered Le, rendered politically impo- 
tent. "The student council is willing to fund a women's cen- 
tre but oniy if they control it. Their proposal for a new 
women's centre takes the control of women's issues away 
from women students, and gives it to a small group of men 
who have led an anti-woman campaign to stock a women's 
centre 'with no books on controversial issues' " (from pam- 
phlet put out by the U of S women's directorate support 
group.) 

The recent political protest which had many C.U.P.E, 
workers on the picket line, visible to many of us. What are 
the working conditions of women at UVic? What is their 
position within the union? Can women students at UVic be 
more supportive of women workers? 

As feminism becomes more prevelant, it becomes more 
of a threat to the existing imbalanced "order". We can ex- 
pect government cutbacks, reactionary anger, and conflict 
within ourselves. Either we suffer alone (or in factions), or 
we get together and celebrate our strength. 



THE EMILY NEEDS YOU... 

THE EMILY is a forum for women at UVic to voice our 
concerns. We try to put out the paper in an at- 
mosphere that is not alienating for women, especial- 
ly those who have not been involved with a newspaper 
before. Our bias is women's news. We are not so 
much concerned with the exclusion of the male 
perspective as we are with the inclusion of women's 
views* If you have story ideas, ads, or notices that 
you'd like in the EMILY, drop by the Women's centre. 
Our meetings are every Tuesday at 1:30 pm. 


Quote of the Week : 

"When women organize collectively to strive for women's rights it is inherent- 
ly political ,** 

— from the University of Saskatchewan Women's Directorate Support Croup 
pamphlet , 

Staff this week; 

Judy Andrews, Katy Chan. Suzy Coulter, Barb Gratham, Leslie Hamilton, 
Heidi Horn, Jean Kavanagh, Debra Larusson, Nancy Lewis, Linda St. Louts, 
Olive Mann, Brenda Percy, Nora Ready, Sage Smuts, Sadie Whitemoon, Cyn- 
thia WiiwtckL 


Women Redefine 
Political Science 


The political science 
women's causus is a group 
of students who act in- 
stead of accept. In 
response to what they was 
as a lack of women's 
perspective in their depart- 
ment, they organized a 
women's causus. They've 
now initiated an alternative 
study group for those in- 
terested in women's 
research in the political 
science field. The following 
is a report by participants 
in the caucus. 


by Debra Larusson, Nancy Lewis, 
Leslie Hamilton 

The Women's Causus of the 
Political Science Course Union 
was formed in early 1983 by a 
group of students concerned 
about the lack of a feminist 
perspective in course content. 
During the first meetings two 
goals were arrived at by 
consensus : 

1 ) to establish a permanent 
course about women and politics 

2) to increase the general 
awareness of this subject in all 
courses within the department. 

The obstacles encountered are 
formidable but not unique. 
Australian professor Robyn 
Rowland has written: "Essential- 


ly, women's studies courses are 
difficult to establish because of 
the prejudice in our high educa- 
tion institutions which are usually 
hierarchical, autocratic, and 
male-dominated. No matter how 
softly you peddle your wares, 
women's studies will be viewed 
by many academics as threaten- 
ing, non-academic and radical. In 
these times of economic 
stringency, they will also be seen 
as competition," 

In the Political Science depart- 
ment at UVic there are no 
women in tenured or tenure track 
positions. The only woman on 
the faculty is a part-time ses- 
sional lecturer who will be leav- 
ing at the end of this semester. 
The importance of a role model 
for female students should not be 
underestimated, especially since 
there is significant drop-off of 
female students enrolled in 
political science courses after 
their second year. 

Last year the committee ac- 
complished a number of things. 
A preliminary proposal was 
presented to the curriculm com- 
mittee of the department outlin- 
ing possible approaches to the 
establishment of a course. The 
proposal contained a course 
outline, financial and academic 
justifications for such a course, 
as well as a petition of 300 
names demonstrating support 
and interest. However, it seems 
to have become lost in the 
departmental structure and has 


been relatively ineffective. 

Correspondence was 

established with faculty at a 
number of Canadian Universities 
teaching courses on Women and 
Politics. The committee received 
course outlines, bibliographies, 
articles, publications and letters 
of support. Further support was 
expressed at a meeting of the 
Canadian Political Science 
Association's Women's Caucus 
during the Learned Society's 
meeting held at UBC in June. 
Funding was received from the 
Political Science Course Union 
and the AMS. 

This year the committee is 
continuing to lobby for a new 
course and is broadening its 
scope to include the university 
women's community. Central to 
this is the organization of 
student-run seminars to explore 
issues on Women and Politics. 
They will consist of presenta- 
tions by students and professors 
followed by discussions. 

The committee is also involv- 
ed in activities with the Women's 
Center. Three forums on 
feminism have been held this 
term and produced lively discus- 
sion and stimulated interest 
about women's issues. 

The Women's Caucus wants 
to play a vital role in changing the 
status of women at UVic by pur- 
suing the development of a 
feminist perspective in the 
Political Science Department, 


U of Saskatchewan 
Women’s Centre Shutdown 


The Women's Directorate of 
the University of Saskatchewan 
was recently taken over. The 
group has been active since 
1972. It's purpose has been to 
provide support services, educa- 
tionaland cultural programming, 
and to work on progressive 
political issues. 

In September of this year the 
student council rescinded the 


status of the Directorate, Their 
funding was cut, their doors 
padlocked and their mail con- 
fiscated. The following reasons 
were given for this action: 

The Women's Directorate — 

1 . unnecessarily excludes men 

2, is too political 

3, doesn't provide enough 
services 

4. has an image problem 


The Women's Directorate Sup- 
port Group are fighting the action 
of the U of S student govern- 
ment. In their information pam- 
phlet, they state, "When men 
organize collectively to strive for 
women's rights it is inherently 
political. The main issues the 
Directorate has worked on in- 
cludes daycare, equal pay for 
work of equal value, violence 
against women, sexism in the 
media, sexual harassment, and 
access to safe, legal abortion. 
The student council wants to 
censor the issues that women 
can work on by taking control of 
the only student women's 
organization on campus." 

To write letters of support for 
the directorate or for more infor- 
mation contact The Women's 
Directorate Support Group, c/o 
P.0. Box 7763, Saskatoon, 
Saskatchewan, S7K 4R5, 


WOMEN IN SOCIETY: PRESENT AND FUTURE 

This course will explore women's issues by testing Piercy's utopian 
vision against readings in psychology , law , political science , biology, 
linguistics , and feminist theory. 

Students may register first night of class or by conlatf/ng Records Ser- 
vices af rhe University. Telephone 721-8121. 

instructor: Gwen Brodsky 
fanuary to April 

First meeting: Tuesday , January 70, 1984, 7 - JO pm> 
Place: lames Bay Commun/iy School 
140 Oswego 5treef 

university extension ■ university of victoria * 
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Pacific Peacemaker 

Afloat for World Peace 





by Heidi Horn 

The Pacific Peacemaker sits securely at 
her moorings despite a blustering , cold day. 
It's too windy to put up the mainsail — a 
multi-coloured piece of artwork that is the 
boat's trademark. Inside, the atmosphere is 
warm and comfortable. People clamber 
aboard and poke through the rooms below 
decks. It's open house. 

The Peacemaker was in Victoria October 29, 30, 
and 31 . As part of its educational tour it focused on 
the nuclearization of the Pacific and the arms race in 
general. Members of the crew were on campus for a 
day publicizing the Pacific Peacemaker Project. The 
boat is owned and ran on a share basis. To quote the 
Pacific Peacemaker newsletter of October, 1983; 
"From its first sailing, Pacific Peacemaker has relied 
upon the support of many ordinary people to ac- 
complish something extraordinary." 

Anne Krill and Kim Maynard are two members of 
the Peacemaker crew. They talked to The Emily about 
life on the boat, their activism, and their views on 
disarmament and feminism, 

Anne has lived on the Peacemaker for over a year 
now. She was on the boat when it participated in a 
protest against the firing of the first MX missile from 
Vandenberg Airforce Base. She has been travelling on 
board since it left California for its new home port of 
Seattle. She had the following reflections on her work 
in the peace movement: 

The Ocean and the 
Peacemaker's Work 

"I see the ocean's force as a creative power, 
representating the ebb and flow of life, it has resiliency 
and magnetism as well as a spiritual force. I see the 
ocean as a female jmage.*' 

"Water replenishes life. The ocean which touches 
our shore makes contact with many shores. Its peo- 
pie dependent on it. We have a responsibility to them 
to nurture its well-being." 




Working in the Peace Movement 

"The effects of working in the peace movement are 
not always observable. Things happen very slowly. 
Sometimes you feel you aren't accomplishing 
anything. But connections are made — with Greenham 
Common and individuals all over — through working 
for a common goal. That's where the power comes 
from — remembering that connection." 


" Nurtu ranee and creativity are values 
often attributed fo women , Care for all life 
and a sense of responsibility to it seem to 
me to be a natural outgrowth of the tradi- 
tional perspective . " 


Greenham Common 

"I identify with the women at Greenham because 
we all have left our homes to work for peace. The 
hardships they face living on the land are similar to 
those we experience at sea — being alone and faced 
with no immediate comforts... 

Although we are more protected from the elements 
than the women In sapling and plastic sheet shelters 
at Greenham, we are at the mercy of the wind and sea. 

There is a difference between our action and what 
the women at Greenham are doing. They live with the 
reality of the U.S. Airforce Base and its incoming 
missiles. Our activism aboard Peacemaker varies 
depending upon the needs of the ioeaf peace groups 
in the ports we visit." 

Feminism 

"The decision to act ftoJ.he idea that the world must 
be nuclear free was one arduously considered. I feel 
the boat's past crews included courageously commit- 
ted women. The most inspiring to me was a 63-year- 
old metal worker named Win Olive. Her tenacity, ac- 
tivism and hope inflamed my imagination. 

I've been involved in the women's rights struggle 
on a daily basis in the workplace as well as in my 
home. Only recently have 1 become actively involved 


in feminism and disarmament. Even now, the 
Peacemaker Project is a way of life, not a series of 
ongoing protests. I work at educating people more 
than anything else." 


"I want to share the joy and beauty of fife 
with future generations and I feel other 
women share my view . We have no choice 
but to shoulder that responsibility and work 
for peace/' 


Kim is a more recent addition to the Peacemaker 
crew. The Emily had the following discussion with her: 
Have you had any involvement in disarma- 
ment/feminism previous to this? 

"I've been involved in feminism since about 1 976, 
I think that feminism and disarment are intimately con- 
nected. As women begin to accept more responsibility 
for world affairs and feel the resulting power, we begin 
to speak out more about disarmament. Women 
becoming involved in the arms race issues means both 
they themselves and the movement prospers," 
Why is it important to be involved in disarmament as 
a woman? 

"I think it is important to be involved in disarma- 
ment as anybody! And women make up 53 per cent 
of 'anybody' in this world. 

It has been said by Helen Caldicott, founder of 
Physicians for Social Responsibility, that women are 
the essence of nurturanee, growth and life and 
therefore ifjis natural that women should consider the 
growing threat to human life of primary concern, 

Do you see a connection between yourself and the 
women of Greenham Common (practical 
ly/physicaHy)? 

see myself connecting with the women of 
Greenham Common in that we are all struggling for 
the same thing - life. How much more connected can 
one be? We have all chose our own ways to work for 
a nuclear free world. That is good, because we need 
a large variety of people and methods to encourage 
as large a span of responses as possible. The women 
at Greenham Common are incredibly committed and 
I feel a similar committment in my own country," 


1 


Namibia cont’d from page 1 


women have acted as a strong 
communication link to the 
soldiers of the Peoples' Libera- 
tion Army of Namibia {PLAN) by 
carrying and delivering messages 
and arms across the country. 
They provide food and shelter on 
the reserves for soldiers. As well, 
women are primary mobilizers 
and organizers of households on 
the reserves. Between 1973-75 
many Namibians fled the country 
— including many women. Many 
younger women trained for 
military purposes to join PLAN 
and return to Namibia to par- 
ticipate in the war against S.A. 

Nghidinwa fled Namibia in 
1 974, after her husband was ar- 


rested, She was informed by a 
policeman, who was also a 
childhood friend, that she was 
also going to be arrested with her 
7 children if she did not escape. 
She fled to Zambia where she liv- 
ed in a refugee camp set up by 
SWAPO for women and children. 
Each woman is the caretaker of 
3 children. Women learn how to 
protect themselves and their 
children through military training. 
Every morning there is a roll call 
to make sure that everyone is ac- 
counted for. Also there are 
special teams that search the 
border of Namibia for children 
who have been separated from 
their parents usually through 


death. 

Women and children live in the 
constant fear that South African 
troops will attack and destroy 
their camps where attempts are 
being made to educate the 
young, cultivate food through 
gardens and livestock, and pro- 
vide medical services. The camps 
are aided by the U.N., Cuso, and 
various churches. 

The war affects the family 
structure through separation and 
lost communication, Nghidinwa 
explained that any letters from 
Zambia and Angola to Namibia 
go through South Africa and are 
opened. Nghidinwa still resides in 
Zambia. 



Minnesota 
Peace Camp 


A women's group in St. 
Paul, Minnesota has commit- 
ted itself to maintaining a 
peace camp on a defense 
system plant throughout the 
winter. 

The Minnesota Women's 
Peace Encampment, which 
was set up in early October, 
is demanding that Sperry Hon- 
ney well Inc. cease all produc- 
tion and shipment of parts for 
first-strike weapons, disclose 
details of their military con- 


tracts and profits and begin 
converting to non-military pro- 
duction, without loss of jobs. 

In what has become a tradi- 
tion with women's peace 
camp actions, they decorated 
Sperry's chain link fence with 
personal items such as family 
photos and clothing, "The 
items are a reminder of the 
people and things we all love 
and that would be gone in a 
nuclear holocaust.'' said 
organizers. 
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by Percy and S. Whitemoon 

Whose planet is this anyway? 

S.W.: Several weeks ago Brenda and 1 viewed "The Final Solution"*, 
a film in which Dr* Helen Caldicott talks about the nuclear threat. The 
film was stunning, and we both carried around a great weight of shock 
and horror after seeing it. 

Each of us talked about it with friends, one of whom gave me a copy 
of “Working Through Despair"* by Joanna Maey. My friend told me 
she had had a similar reaction of shock and despair but had buried her 
emotions about it with embarrassment and a sense of lonely futility/ 

We decided to hold a meeting of our women's group focusing on the 
issue of despair. Thirteen women gathered to watch the film, using it as 
a touchstone to release our feelings about the state of the world. 

We had composed a meditation chant which we used with the group: 
“We are here together, never alone, we accept our despair and affirm our 
belief in the power of life.” 

As we spoke these words, there was a strong energy in the room. We 
began to feel a sense of our own power* It seems that getting in touch 
with despair releases some of the power we block* 

We realized that we have only one choice* We must align with positive 
power and light during this planetary upheaval. 

Our group resolved to; 

— stage street theatre in shopping plazas 

—hold a “wailing wall" outside the parliament buildings 

—print T-Shirts with "All 1 want for Christmas is my Planet" 

— continue to share our feelings 

B.P.: It is naive perhaps, but the only solution i can envision is a tram for* 
mation in consciousness. In the face of immanent destruction we are 
brought together all at once, to the realization of our mortality. Some 
say the nuclear crisis is simply a reflection of individual suicidal impulses 
which results from the mini-annihilations we experience everyday* We, 
as individuals, feel insignificant and so become inured to life’s beauty. 

The remedy? For me it is waking up to the power and responsibility 
of being fully alive for however long I have left. The battle is an inner 
one. When 1 succumb to my own despair I am contributing to the spiritual 
morbidity that invites catastrophe. When I live each moment fully alive, 
in touch w ith both grief and joy, then even if it is the last moment 1 have, 
I live it celebrating the experience of life on this most beautiful and precious 
planet . 

Anyone interested in setting up a group for coping with despair can con- 
tact us at the Women’s Centre. We would also appreciate any informa- 
tion or experience anyone has in coping with despair. 

■*****w#* #★**■*■ 

* “The Final Solution": Dr. Helen Caldicotl, by Fred Beeman and Pat 
Henry, 13 minutes, colour. 

* “Working Through Despair” by Joanna Macy. Write for Issue I , Evolu- 
tionary Blues, Box 4448, Arcato, California, 95521, USA 
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SWAG Conference — 

Women and the Changing Family 


Women and the Changing 
Family was the focus of the an- 
nual Status of Women Action 
Group conference. The event, 
which took pice October 28-29, 
was co-sponsored by the UVic 
Women's Centre Collective. 

The Emily attended opening 
and closing addresses, a 
workshop on lesbian families, 
and children's concerns about 
nuclear war. 

Opening and 
Closing 
Addresses 

by Cynthia Wyzwicki 

Academics, activists and 
mothers. Darlene Marzuri and 
Josephine Payne O'Connor are 
all of the above. They presented 
their views on the state of the 
current state of the women's 
movement at the opening and 
closing of the recent SWAG 
conference* 

In Darlene Marzuri's opening 
address, she discussed the cur- 
rent conservative backlash which 
is affecting the women's move- 
ment. She described the mood of 
our times as "back to 
dependence for women”. She 
cited the media's complicity in 
reinforcing the image of depen- 
dent women through commer- 
cials which reflect an anti woman 
bias* Even though women have 
power as consumers, she claims, 
they still have little influence on 
the advertising media. 

Josephine Payne O'Connor 
echoed Marzuri's concerns about 
the 'new right', in her closing 
speech. She feels that women 
who look at the movement from 
afar, view it with distrust. 

Historically women's primary 
power area was in parenting and 
caring for children within the 
confines of the nuclear family. 

But now, families are constant- 
ly being divided, reformed and 
blended. Josephine feels the sup- 
port base for the nuclear family 
is crumbling. The traditional com- 
munity support of the family by 
the church and voluntary 
organizations is not enough 
Josephine emphasised. If 
women want to be recognized 
and valued for raising their 
children, they must advocate 
better child and health care, ac- 
cessable transportation systems 
and affordable housing. 

Josephine stressed the impor- 
tance of a guaranteed standard 
of living* In Darlene's opening ad- 
dress, some Canadian statistics 
were cited which would back 
Josephine's assertion* 

Women comprise 40 per cent 
of the labour force. They make 
up 66 per cent of the minimum 
wage earners. For every dollar 
that a man earns, a woman earns 
60 cents. A woman with an 
undergraduate degree can ex- 
pect to earn on the average 300 
dollars per month less than a man 
with a grade eight education. 

While this economic gap 
seems to be gradually closing, 
the situation of the single mother 
seems to be getting worse, par- 
ticularly in our province* Welfare 
payments to a woman with three 
children amount to about eight 


thousand dollars a year. The 
poverty line for a family of four, 
however, is set at eighteen thou- 
sand dollars a year. Jf communi- 
ty support systems are rare or 
non-existent, then the families 
problems are magnified 
intensely* 

Darlene defined the Bennett 
government's recent restraint 
legislation as a "measuring stick 
of women's power” rn this pro- 
vince. "They were neither con- 
sulted nor cared for. Every one of 
the supports that were there for 
families and women have been 
cut back," "Women with 
children need marriage. Marriage 
is still a meal ticket*” She added 
that the fastest growing pover- 
ty group is made up of middle ag- 
ed divorced or widowed women. 



Lesbian 



by Judy Andrew 

"If people talked about blacks, 
natives or any other ethnic group 
the way they talk about lesbians, 
they would be described as 
racist," staled Rowena Hun- 
nisett, a lesbian feminist 
counsellor at a recent feminist 
forum* "It makes me angry, that 
even women that are feminists 
have ostracized us in this socie- 
ty. We must work togethr as 
women fighting oppression and 
not as women who are divided 
by different values." 

A lesbian is a woman who 
loves other women and prefers 
sexual and emotional relation- 
ships with women as opposed to 
men. It would appear on the sur- 
face that lesbians are primarily 
fighting for sexual independence 
but in fact the struggle is far 
deeper. 

The struggle includes the right 
to exist as autonomous women 
free from unpaid houseowrk, low 
paying jobs, and male 
domination. 

The dominant structure in our 
society, overtly devalues les- 
bianism as being an unnatural 
and perveted "sexual” orienta- 
tion* However, many lesbians 
themselves feel their natural 
lifestyle is healthy and totally 
acceptable. 

Lesbians are often seen as a 
threat to our social and economic 
system because many choose to 
live independently of men. Their 


family structure may be more a 
community than the nuclear 
structure. 

"You can have a family rela- 
tionship with anybody, alt you 
need is a relationship with 
another who acknowledges you 
as an individual and who cares 
about your well being*” stated 
one participant at the lesbian 
family workshop* 

Because lesbian women have 
been ostracized by straight 
women, men and the traditional 
family, they have had to adopt 
stronger bonds amongst 
themselves. They reject the 
isolating and individualizing com- 
ponent of the mainstream 
philosophy which is thrust upon 
them. 

Lesbians who have children 
from previous marriages with 
men are often seen as "unfit” 
mothers by the courts and other 
dominant institutions i.e. educa- 
tion and until recently the 
medical profession. The view of 
"unfit" mothers is a value judge- 
ment that states that a woman 
is not capable of loving, caring 
and supporting her child because 
she prefers women over men. 

"Every woman has the capaci- 
ty to be a lesbian through their 
capacity to love other women* 
To recognize this capacity is to 
recognize a part of yourself that 
has been oppressed as a woman* 
To analyze this causes a restruc- 
turing of a value system which is 
so ingrained that we never stop 
to think about it," said Rowena 
Hunnisett. 

Hunnisett went on to say an 
"honorary lesbian" is a woman 
who doesn't necessarily sleep 
with other women but enjoys the 
company of women as 
creative/loving/individuals. 

Children’s 
Concerns About 
Nuclear War 

by Olive Mann 

In this world of nuclear 
madness, childhood optimism 
grows into adolescent despair. 
The very real dilemma of not 
knowing whether we have a 
future is especially profound for 
the young* And If today's 
children do have a future, what 
sort of future is it? And is it fair 
that those brave enough to 
realize they have inherited the 
responsibility of the the nuclear 
challenge? 

Workshop leaders Nora Lupton 
and Denise Jesshope talked with 
over forty women, many of them 
mothers, about children's fear of 
nuclear war and how we can help 
them cope. 

First we must understand the 
reality of our nuclear world* 
When we can acknowledge the 
horrors of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, the potential disaster 
of the Three Mile Island accident 
and the ultimate destruction of all 
life on this planet, we are ready 
to move on,. .ready to deal with 
the major human issue of 
today — peace. By genuinely valu- 
ing peace, both on a global and 
personal level, we give ourselves 
and our young the oppurtunity to 
live... with hope. 


